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RODEO 
By HARRY C. KENNEDY 


handkerchiefs, flashing shirts, 
Pendleton pants, cowgirl skirts, 
Broad-brimmed Stetsons, high-heeled boots, 
Roweled spurs, mail-catalogue suits. 

Cowboys, owners, dudes and hands— 

THE RODEO’S ON—STRIKE UP THE BANDS! 


Hold ’em cowboy—get in line, 

Swing that cayuse—that’s just fine. 

Ah, the grand entry’s comin’ in, 

Can’t hear yourself in this din. 

Look at ’em ride—cream of the lands— 

THE RODEO’S ON—STRIKE UP THE BANDS! 


Stop your hoss, give a salute, 

Take off your hat, you darned galoot— 

Can’t you see the Flag’s goin’ up, 

The drums a’rollin’ ta-rup-a-rup. 

Impressive the silence, cheers from the stands— 


THE RODEO’S ON—STRIKE UP THE BANDS! 


GENIUS 
By CARL HOLLIDAY 
‘iaiasaoe of English, State College, San Jose, Calif.) 


| tee all the knights of Arthur’s Court did pit their strength 
Against the sword imbedded in unyielding stone; 
But none, with all their toil, could draw its shining length 
Till Arthur lizhtly touched the hilt—one hand alone— 
And held aloft the blade to flash where sunlight shone. 


And so with genius. Earnest souls may toil and sweat 
And strive in vain—with fasting, prayer and heart-felt groan, 
But genius reaches up where mysteries are met 
And, lightly grasping whatsoe’er it deems its own, 
Brings forth the thing that gleams with light from God’s 
high throne! 


+ 


THE WISDOM OF THE WOODS 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


—_— a vaulted leafy hall, I view 

The redwood columns that in clouds of green 

Vanish like slumbering kings to meet the blue 
Of heavens scarcely seen. 


And, lost in worship of those lordly trees, 

I wish that man might learn such calm as they. 

Vain hope! they own the spellbound centuries, 
While we have scarce today! 
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SAILING VESSEL 
By HELEN MARING 


(Dedicated to Ben Field, in memory of a day on the 


Gulf of Georgia, August, 1931.) 

A SHIP whose pearly sails are taut with breath 
Blows westward on the blue horizon’s ledge. 
Aboard this steamer, at the railing’s edge, 


We watch the dream come back, as life from death. 


This high-souled barkantine goes with the sun 
Across our rim of vision to the west— 

Over this smoky green, to the sapphire crest 
Of other seas, a beauty romance won. 


The white-winged flock were here; now this, the last 


Of all the brigs and brigantines, the barks 

And barkantines, the schooners, spreads its sails. 
One glory of the seas holds to the past 

To stir us, while the ear within us harks 

To chanties, and to songs of holier grails. 


A QUIET WAY I CHOSE 
By V. JAMES CHRASTA 


T was a quiet way I chose— 

I ask nor seek no more: 
To see the bud upon the bough, 
The rose before the door— 


Ah, let others seek as well they may, 
In far lands journeying— 

But I shall keep this quiet tryst 
With beauty, holy thing. 


Oh, I shall know where skies await 
The first boughs, laden white, 

The flush of green upon the hills, 
The rain-note in the night. 


And I shall tread a modest way, 
Alone with vagrant skies; 

The tide of Spring a part of me— 
Its vision in my eyes. 


CONTENTMENT 
By HELEN MILLER LEHMAN 


AM glad for days that bring monotony 
For then I know a short space of time 
Will be quite clear of grief, and no crime 
Will record my name; nor will death be 
An inauspicious knocker at my door; 
Nor will disaster stalk across my floor, 
And no heart ache or pain will come to me. 
I'm glad for days that bring monotony. 
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The California Fur Trade of 1800 


| HEN Cabrillo first sailed 
W his tiny ships along the 

coast of Alta California 
he was not searching for gold, 
yet had he seen nuggets lying 
along the shore he most assuredly 
would have stopped. Little did he 
realize that swimming under the 
very keels of his ships were fur 
bearing animals that, slightly 
more than two centuries later 
were to form the basis of a trade 
that far exceeded any other eco- 
nomic enterprises in California 
for many years. We can hardly 
blame this dauntless Portuguese 
for not seeing in these animals 
the basis of a fur trade and eco- 
nomic return. When he first 
skirted Californian shores he knew 
nothing of what was beyond and 
probably had heard but vague 
rumors of a land called China. A 
century later, when the Spaniards 
had- developed trade with the 
Crient from their Philippine pos- 
sessions and the coast of Mexico, 
they had excellent opportunity to 
extend their shipping to the coast 
that we now know as California. 
This area was settled purely for 
domestic purposes, however, so 
the inhabitants and governors had 
little desire to develop more than 
was necessary for a comfortable 
existence. It remained for the en- 
terprising Yankee skipper to find 
and exploit the resources of the 
territory, which, at that time, was 
not gold, but fur, just as remuner- 
a‘ive and just as easily obtained 
as that precious metal was fifty 
years later during the most fa- 
mous of all gold rushes. 


In 1784+ when the Caballeros 
knew little and cared less for that 
group of revolutionists on the At- 
lantic Seaboard, one William 


By HAMPTON HUTTON 


Shaw, supercargo of the Empress 
of China, sailed from Boston for 
the only open port of the Orient, 
Macao, or the port of Canton. 
Here he disposed of his cargo and 
opened an entirely new field of 
commerce which was quickly 
taken up by enterprising skippers 
and improved by those who traded 
between the Russians in North- 
western America, China and the 
Atlantic Coast. There was a 
great demand for furs in China 
and the Russians needed food and 
other such staple necessities. One 
could supply the other so the 
Yankees were the means of trans- 
poriation. Had these sailors not 
possessed a native shrewdness 
and an originality in business, such 
an arrangement might have gone 
on indefinitely. But the press of 
competition and the great profits 
to be secured from a select cargo 
ied them to stray far afield, search- 
ing for commodities acceptable to 
their wealthy Chinese patrons. 


HE most desired furs in China 
T were those of the fur seal and 
the sea-otter, the former being 
found from’ the shores of South 
America to the Bering Sea, while 
the latter and most prized, in- 
habited the waters from Cape San 
Lucas to Alaska. The Islands of 
Anacapa, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa 
and San Miguel, bordering the 
coast of what is now known as 
Southern California and forming 
the Santa Barbara Channel, 
yielded the most valuable fur of 
the entire coast. It was this that 
brought the Yankee traders to the 
waters of California and precipi- 
‘ated a fur rush the equal of any 
in history. 

The tremendous demand for 
such fur may be easily understood. 
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It was remarkable for the pre- 
ponderance of the beautiful soft 
under-fur, the stiffer hairs being 
removed when the skin was 
dressed for commercial purposes. 
The fur, which was about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, was a 
glossy jet black while the most 
magnificent had a few white hairs 
intermingled. The pelts were 
usually about five feet long and 
two and a half wide and of such 
weight and warmth that the 
Chinese handed them down from 
generation to generation as a sort 
of family inheritance or heirloom. 

It is little wonder that these 
navigators, once in the Pacific, felt 
themselves superior to any law 
that proved a hinderance to their 
trade. As a result customs officials 
were disregarded, names and ships’ 
papers were changed and any in- 
convenient regulations ignored. 
Even their commercial transac- 
{ions were carried on in secrecy, 
the traders making themselves the 
law of the land. This individualism 
was further encouraged as the 
Yankees had a monopoly of the 
fur trade from 1800 on. The Rus- 
sians were restricted by Chinese 
laws and a necessity of overland 
trade of too small proportions. 
The English, who had the greatest 
opportunity of all, due to the en- 
terprises of Captain Cook, were 
inhibited, not by the Chinese, but 
by internal entanglements. The 
conflicting privileges of the East 
Indian and South Sea companies 
lead to a deadlock, while the 
Napoleonic wars turned the Eng- 
lish minds toward Europe. All 
the while the American skipper 
was plying back and forth across 
the seas coining fabulous fortunes 
for himself and his crew. 
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OT only did these ships run 
the gauntlet of Chinese law, 
but they also had to face the Span- 
ish, who had trading laws pro- 
tecting their lands from the in- 
vasions of foreigners. These 
regulations soon became a joke, 
however. The sailors never paid 
the exorbitant trading tax ex- 
acted by the governor, and the 
rancheros were always eager to 
trade a few seal or otter furs, for 
which they had little use, for more 
practical and scare cloth and 
finery. Captain Shaler, one of the 
early traders, and the first Ameri- 
can to write of California, tells 
in his log, Journal of a Voyage 
from China to the Northwestern 
Coast of America Made in 1804, 
of a miniature naval encounter 
which arose from the illegal trad- 
ing of several hundred otter skins. 
Don Manuel Rodriquez, the com- 
mandent of San Diego Presidio, 
wished to prevent trading by Cap- 
tain Shaler, and forbade him to 
leave the harbor until inspected. 


It was not the custom for Ameri- | 


can skippers to take orders from 
anyone, so the New Englander 
proceeded to sail directly out un- 
der the guns of the fort at Bal- 
last Point. After being bom- 
barded ky the fort’s nine-pound- 
ers, Shaler opened with his six 
three-pounders and drove the re- 
mainder of the garrison up on the 
hills with the rest of the town 
which had gathered to see the 
fireworks. 

A few months later, following 
in these rather precarious foot- 
steps, Captain Brown, master of 
the Alexander, sought permission 
to land his crew to cure them of 
scurvy. He was graciously given 
eight days, during which time his 
supposedly scurvy stricken crew 
secured some 500 otter skins by 
trading. Rodriquez got wind of 
the affair, however, and seized the 
pelts, apparently for his own gain. 
Whereupon the Alexander put to 
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sea, next stopping at San Juan 
Capistrano, where it was officially 
booked as being in need of pro- 
visions. After a rather success- 
ful deal here, Brown ran to Todos 
Santos (probably San Pedro) 
where he needed wood. From 
there he went to San Francisco, 
offering a similar excuse to obtain 
permission to anchor. His last 
stopping place was Monterey 
where he repaired and sailed away 
in the night, leaving the genial 
Spaniards holding a bill of some 
proportions. Apparently these in- 
cidents created no hard feelings 
on either side, as the Californians 
offered little resistance and the 
Yankees continued. to carry on 
their illicit trade for many years 
after. 


LL of the skins were not ob- 

tained in this illegal manner, 
however, as many times the New 
Englanders hunted on their own 
account. Through arrangement 
with the Russian American Com- 
pany they sometimes obtained 
Kadiak Indians to serve as hunt- 
ers. They brought them down to 
the California coast and left small 
groups on the Farallons, Channel 
Islands and islands of Lower Cali- 
fornia. Such hunters lived largely 
upon the flesh of the animals they 
killed which, of course, made the 
cost of procuring furs very low. 
The California Indians themselves, 
particularly those living on Cata- 
lina and the other Channel Islands 
often engaged in such hunts, 
sometimes under the supervision 
of the sailors and occasionally 
they worked alone. In connec- 
tion with this it is interesting to 
note that upon San Miguel Island 
there has been found a great num- 
ber of Indian skeletons showing 
indications of a brutal massacre of 
the entire inhabitants. Historians 
have advanced the theory that a 
group of Russian fur hunters 
killed them, probably for the pelts 
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that these insular Indians had 
gathered. It seems more plausi- 
ble, however, to charge the crime 
to these imported Indians; the 
Kadiaks and Aleuts who were 
very warlike and ruthless. 

The local Indians hunted chiefly 
from the shore or in canoes fash- 
ioned from seal skin, known as 
Bidarkas. They employed clubs, 
spears and nets of a primitative 
nature, which effectively killed the 
animal, but often resulted in the 
loss of the pelt as the victim had 
a habit of sinking beyond recov- 
ery. To eliminate this difficulty 
some of the more intelligent, fash- 
ioned wooden harpoons to which a 
long string was attached, but their 
efficiency was probably far below 
that of their northern rivals, who 
were more energetic and intelli- 
gent. 

The Americans, when hunting, 
employed what they called an 
otter canoe, about fifteen feet long 
and pointed at both ends. There 
were three men to a boat, one to 
shoot and two to paddle. There 
were three canoes in a party; one 
in the center and two on the flanks 
to prevent the victims from escap- 
ing. Short thick paddles were 
used because the ordinary canoe 
paddle or oar was incapable of 
propelling the craft through the 
thick kelp beds where the otters 
were usually found. 


ILLIAM STURGIS, one of 
W the most successful of the 
New England traders, estimated 
that in 1801 there were some 18,- 
000 pelts taken, which sold for an 
average of $4000 apiece, or some 
$720,000 in the China market. It 
is impossible to estimate the 
enormous number of skins taken 
in the ten years following. Five 
million dollars.in otter skins alone 
would be a conservative estimate. 
The most remarkable fact of all 
is the tremendous profit which 

(Read further on Page 61) 
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Dan Emerson the depth of 

which he had sunk, a girl ina 
blue dress. From where Dan 
lounged, or to be more exact, 
sprawled upon the platform of the 
Mountain View soft-drink pavi- 
lion, he could see her trim ankles 
moving along the board walk in 
a slow, graceful rhythm. Dan’s 
eyes travelled upward to her face. 
She wasn’t beautiful and yet— 
she was, in a healthful sort of a 
‘way. Clear grey eyes and natural 
rosy cheeks. Just the type of 
girl Dan would have selected in 
the days before he hit bottom. 

She passed very close to Dan 
—so close that he could have 
reached out and touched her skirt 
—and yet as she passed she 
seemed to shrink away from him 
as if he were cursed with some 
loathsome plague. She drew in 
her skirt and hurried past, her 
small dimpled chin tilted at an 
angle. 

Dan cringed as if a lash had 
suddenly descended upon his back. 
Some dormant spark of pride or 
manhood, or both, flared for the 
instant and Dan’s pallid cheek was 
suffused with the crimson of 
shame. His eyes dropped self 
consciously to his soiled and 
wrinkled clothing. With one 
grimy hand he brushed the mop 
‘of matted hair from his sunken 
red rimmed eyes. 

“My God,” he breathed, “have 
I sunk that low?” 

And yet it was true. No longer 
was he Dan Emerson, of “All 
American” fame. He had ceased 
to have an individual name. He 
was one of a large but despised 
group—a drifter, a derelict, an 
out-and-out bum. 

With a smile, warped by bit- 


i took a girl to bring home to 


Treasure 


By DONOVAN MARSHALL 


terness, Dan recalled the advice 
and warning given him by his old 
varsity coach, “Pop” Warner. 
“Don’t do it, Dan,” he had plead- 
ed, “don’t turn ‘profesh.’ You're 
a good fighter, Dan, but it’s not 
your line—there’s finer metal in 
you.” 

Dan had laughed then; he 
laughed now, hollowly, bitterly. 

Dan had started like a whirl- 
wind, too, ten knockouts in as 
many starts and then—the skids. 
A double crossing manager and 
a promoter who had over matched 
him. Dan had taken a terrible 
beating at the hands of a near 
champion; then down, down into 
oblivion. Two defeats at the hands 
of a “ham and egger” had finished 
Dan as far as the ring was con- 
cerned. He signed with a carni- 
val.. When the show went broke, 
the second week out, it left Dan 
stranded at Mountain View and 
he had remained stranded there 
ever since. 

For a week Dan had managed 
to keep mercifully drunk. Then 
his supply of liquor and his credit 
gave out at the same time. For 
the past two days he had lived in 
a physical hell, his mouth and 
throat were dry and parched, his 
inside seemed on fire and his head 
throbbed. In the last few hours 
Dan had sunk into a sort of leth- 
argy—a lethargy from which the 
girl in the blue dress had painfully 
aroused him. 

She was coming back now and 
at her side strolled a man, a young 
sun-bronzed adonis. 

Dan attempted to change his 
position, he wanted to hide from 
the clear grey eyes. He arose, 
but was too weak to control his 
steps and lurched awkwardly 
across the walk directly in the 
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path of the oncoming couple. With 
a gesture of scorn and contempt, 
the sun-bronzed adonis elbowed 
him to one side, and Dan, losing 
what little balance remained, 
sprawled full length. 

Dan lay for a full minute where 
he had fallen, too weak to arise. 
It was then that the girl uttered 
a little cry of sympathy. True 
it was a cry that was instantly 
hushed, but Dan nourished that 
cry in his heart, in the same man- 
ner that he nourished hatred for 
the sun-bronzed adonis. 

Then suddenly strong hands 
were beneath his arms, raising 
him to his feet. It was a man 


whom Dan had seen often about: 


the pavilion, a man whose face had 
been burned by the sun rays until 
it was the color of a brick in the 
bath house across the street. The 
man wore a closely fitting brown 
suit and the eyes which bored into 
Dan’s like gimlets were of a cool 
grey. 

Dan was humiliated and there- 
fore resentful. He attempted to 
free himself of the stranger’s sup- 
port and would have fallen had 
not the red-faced man caught him. 

The next Dan knew he was 
seated upon a bench and the red- 
faced man was beside him, sup- 
porting him. “Sorta weak, aren’t 
you, son,” suggested the good Sa- 
maritan, mildly. 

Dan did not answer. 

“Sleep here last night?” 

Once more Dan did not deign to 
answer. 

“Well,” said the red-faced man, 
not taken aback in the least, “I 
can see that your breakfast has 
been postponed.” He ventured a 
tight lipped smile. “So has mine. 
I suggest that we make up for 
lost time.” 
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AN slumped down in his chair 
and stared idly at the empty 
plate in front of him. His food 
was gone, likewise his resentment. 
In its place he felt only a satis- 
fied sleepy sensation. He raised 
his head slowly. His strange red- 
faced benefactor was watching 
him closely he knew. For a mo- 
ment Dan met the gimlet eyes un- 
flinchingly, then his own dropped. 
“Thanks,” he mumbled self-con- 
sciously. 

Dan’s benefactor dismissed his 
thanks with the wave of a red 
hand. He leaned across the table 
and fixed Dan once more with his 
piercing eyes. 

“You need sleep,” he said 
abruptly. “Well, here’s my pro- 
position—lI’ll stake you to a bed 
on one condition, today you sleep, 
tomorrow you accompany me on 
a hike.” 


D 


T was dark outside when Dan 
I awoke. He pivoted to a sit- 
{ing posture and was surprised to 
find that he felt much better. His 
head still ached dully and his 
throat was parched and dry, but 
there was new elasticity and 
strength to his muscles. A pitcher, 
filled with what had once passed 
for ice water, was upon the wash 
stand and this Dan emptied in 
great gulps. A curious glance 
about the room showed that it 
was small but neat and well fur- 
nished. The alarm clock upon the 
dresser told him that it was ten 
minutes after eight o’clock. Dan 
turned with a yawn and noticed 
for the first time a tray of food 
upon the chair beside his bed. In 
a few minutes the tray was 
empty. Dan wondered vaguely 
about the red-faced man. Why 
was he interested in a stranger— 
a derelict? He yawned, set the 
alarm for six o'clock and went 
back to bed. 


It was the first time that Dan 
had awakened with an alarm since 
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his college days. For some min- 
utes he lay gazing at the ceiling 
and trying to piece together the 
events of the past twenty-four 
hours. His brain was clearer now. 
It was like awakening from a long 
sleep and yet—two faces he saw 
very clearly. The face of the girl 
in the blue dress and that of the 
sleek-haired adonis. Dan smiled 
grimly ; some day he would punch 
that handsome sun-bronzed face. 


ITH a start, Dan remem- 

bered his promise to hike 
with the red-faced man. For just 
a moment he was tempted to slip 
quietly away. Then the gimlet 
grey eyes were before him, hold- 
ing his own and shaming him. He 
arose and dressed hurriedly. 


When Dan arrived at the pavi- 
lion, the man of the red face and 
the gimlet eye was there ahead of 
him. He did not seem surprised 
that Dan had come. 

After a cup of steaming coffee 
and a roll they started forth. 
Dan’s companion carried a large 
paper sack. “Our lunch,” he ex- 
plained. 

The path they were following 
was known as the Bear Mountain 
trail. As the ascent grew more 
abrupt Dan was forced to rest 
frequently. When they had cov- 
ered perhaps a mile and a half, 
Dan slumped down upon a rock. 
lie was panting and his lungs felt 
as if they would burst in another 
moment. “I’m all washed up,” 
he gasped, “I can’t go any fur- 
ther.” 

The red-faced man smiled, his 
peculiar tight lipped smile. “Oh, 
yes, you can.” He was cheerful 
but firm. 

Dan was allowed a ten-minute 
rest after which they pushed on. 
An hour passed and then another. 
At length they reached a spring. 

“We stop here for lunch,” Dan’s 
companion informed him. 

Dan gasped. He was leaning 
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weakly against a rock. “You 
don’t mean that we are going 
farther,” he protested. 

His companion nodded. 
to the top.” 

They ate their lunch in silence. 
The red-faced man thoughtfully, 
Dan sullenly. The red-faced man 
was no longer a benefactor, he 
was a slave driver; and yet Dan’s 
appetite was enormous. 

His companion had finished and 
was watching Dan thoughtfully. 

“I suppose,” he said, “that you 
think I’m crazy. What would 
you say if I told you I am after 
treasure ?” 

Dan was interested in spite of 
himself. “You mean gold!” 

His companion shook his head, 
“Far more valuable than gold,” 
he said. 

Although Dan was plainly skep- 
tical, he offered no objection when 
a new start was made. 


“Clear 


Late that afternoon when the 
two returned to Mountain View, 
Dan thought he had never been 
so tired in all his life; yet his brain 
was clearer and his interest in life 
keener than it had been in many 
months. He pointed out some- 
what ironically to his companion 
that they had found neither gold 
nor platinum. But the red-faced 
man only smiled in his tight-lipped 
fashion and asked Dan if he was 
willing to keep up their bargain. 
“I need a partner,” he said simply. 

Dan hesitated, his body cried 
out against such punishment and 
yet— 

She was coming along the walk 
and she had on the identical blue 
dress. Dan began to tremble vio- 
lently—she was smiling, she was 
speaking. 

“Well,” repeated his companion, 
“how about it, is it a go?” 

“It’s a go,” agreed Dan, his 
eyes still following the blue dress. 

“T-tell me,” he said suddenly. 
“how do I look?” 

(Read further on Page 61) 
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How the Cities 


settlers to name their towns and 
beaches in honor of their church 
and king. 

The city of Los Angeles was first 
named by the Spanish, Nuestra Senora 
Reigna de Los Angeles, meaning Our 
Lady, Queen of the Angels. The name 
might have been derived from paint- 
ings of the Virgin Mary surrounded 
by angels. 

Santa Barbara is named in honor 
of Saint Barbara, who lived in the year 
230. She was beheaded by her own 
father when she took up the Christian 
religion. Later he was killed by light- 
ning. Sailors at sea offer their prayers 
to Saint Barbara as a _ safeguard 
against the fury of lightning. A mis- 
sion was founded at Santa Barbara by 
the Franciscan order in 1786. Its pur- 
pose was to teach Christianity to the 
California Indians. From that humble 
beginning sprang the city, which bears 
the name of Santa Barbara. The mis- 
sion, which stands on a hill, is one of 
the best preserved in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Part of it was destroyed by 
an earthquake. Since then it has been 
rebuilt in accordance with the archi- 
tecture of the period in which it was 
originally built. Church services are 
still held in the old mission. Most of 
the streets in Santa Barbara bear 
Spanish names. 

Further south, at Ventura, a mis- 
sion was founded in 1782. It now stands 
in the center of the town. The mis- 
sion was named San Buenaventura, 
meaning Good Venture. The word 
“good” in Spanish has been omitted, 
and the town is now known as Ven- 
tura. 

San Buenaventura was the name 
given to Giovanni di Fidanza by St. 
Francis of Assisi. So pronounced was 


led the first California 


his future that St. Francis exclaimed: 


“Oh, buena ventura.” 


Still further south is the small town 
of El Rio, meaning “the river.” An- 
other small town in this region is Cala- 
bassas. Spanish lovers who have been 
rejected are often termed as having 
been given “calabassas,” or, as we 
would put it in the language of the 
day, “given the cold shoulder.” 
generation of mixed religions. The 


The town of San Fernando also de- 
rives its name from its mission, which 


By THOMAS S. GAMBLE 


was founded in 1792. San Fernando 
was the third king of Spain. He 
reigned in the thirteenth century and 
was canonized in 1271. The mission at 
San Fernando has stood the ravages 
of time. Little by little, these. mis- 
sions, built by the Franciscan Fathers, 
with the labor of the Indians and do- 
nations of the wealthy Spaniards, are 
crumbling and giving away to the rav- 
ages of time. In some cases they have 
been restored. 

The city of Santa Monica has no 
mission, and there is no record of one 
ever having been there. A _ legend 
about the naming of the city states 
that two Spanish soldiers, stationed at 
Nuestro Senora Reigna de Los An- 
geles, had gone for a walk. Nearing 
the present site of Sawtelle, they found 
a small spring. The spring reminded 
one of the soldiers of St. Monica, shed- 
ding tears for her lost son, so the town 
was named Santa Monica. Saint Mon- 
ica is the patron saint of the blind, and 
those who are afflicted with eye trou- 
ble. 

Hermosa, a beach town near Los 
Angeles, means “beautiful.” Redondo, 
also a beach town, means “round.” 
Close to Redondo Beach is Playa del 
Rey, which, translated into English, 
is ‘The King’s Beach.” 

With San Pedro, one could well de- 
scrike Southern California as a Heaven 
on earth, for San Pedro, in English, 
means St. Peter, who holds the keys 
of Heaven. San Pedro with its port 
holds the key of entrance to California 
for ships from all parts of the world. 

Inland is the city of Santa Ana, 
named for St. Ann. No mission has 
ever been founded there. 

Humor must enter, and it came when 
the small town of El Toro, meaning 
“The Bull,” was named. 


Further south is the mission of San 
Juan Capistrano, which was built 
in 1776. It was named in honor of Saint 
John Capistran, who was born in Na- 
ples, and entered the Franciscan order 
in 1415. He was one of the officials 
of the Inquisition, and was active with 
the Crusaders. The mission still stands, 
almost in ruins. It resembles a gigan- 
tic effort, which has served its pur- 
pose and is now a failure in a new 
generation of mixed religions. The 
town has not grown in the same pro- 
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portion as the others. It is a quaint 
little place, a stopping point for tra- 
velers on their way to San Diego. 

Laguna, a beach town, means “the 
pond.” San Clemente is St. Clemens 
in English. It is a new town, under 
promotion. Of late they are naming 
their holdings and enterprises in Span- 
ish, although their insufficient knowl- 
edge of the language leads them to 
err. The beautiful town of La Jolla 
is a misspelled name. It might have 
been La Hoya, meaning “the hole,” or 
La Joya, meaning “the jewel.” 

Still further south is San Marcos, 
meaning St. Marks. Not far from there 
is Escondido, which means “hidden.” 
Further south, and on the coast, is Del 
Mar, interpreted as “of the sea.” 

Then is reached the city of San 
Diego. Its name was derived from 
the mission of San Diego de Alcala, 
meaning St. James of Alcala, which 
was founded in 1769. St. James was an 
Andulasian who lived in the sixteenth 
century, and was canonized in 1588. 
He was the patron saint of miracles. 


Connecting the entire chain of twen- 
ty-one missions is a highway, which 
has been in use since the time the 
missions were founded. This is “El 
Camino Real,” meaning “The King’s 
Highway.” It was named in honor of 
the king of Spain. 

About fifteen miles from San Diego 
is Tia Juana, which means Aunt Jean. 
The town is across the border, in Mex- 
ico. Its revenue is from gambling, sa- 
loons, and speakeasies. This town gives 
the tourist the mistaken impression 
that all of Mexico is like Tia Juana. 


Toward the east, and still hovering 
the border, is El Centro, meaning “the 
center.” Calexico is a nearby town. 
Its name was derived by taking the 
first syllable of California, “Cal,” and 
ending it with the last syllables of 
Mexico, “exico,” hence the name, ‘Cal- 
exico.” The town is in California. 

Mexicali, in old Mexico, was named 
in the same fashion, with the order 
of the words reversed. 

So prosperous was Tia Juana in its 
enterprises that another resort was 
opened, south of it, named Agua Cali- 
ente, meaning “Hot Water.” Again 
the logic of the Spanish enters, but 
only those who are unfortunate with 
Lady Luck will really understand it. 
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Western Art Foundation Launched 


field of California and Southwest- 

ern art, the newly organized 
Foundation of Western Art, has opened 
temporary exhibition galleries and ex- 
ecutive office at 627 South Carondolet 
Street in Los Angeles, where a perma- 
nent collection of works by representa- 
tive western painters, sculptors, etchers 
and craftsmen are being assembled and 
may be seen, free of charge, daily from 
10:00 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 

Aiming to establish a uniform stand- 
ard as a guidance for students and lay- 
men alike, the Foundation, which is 
philanthropic and non-commercial, will 
function as an important addition to 
educational and cultural movements in 
the West. 

Its paramount object, aside from its 
exhibition features, will be its endeavor 
to discover and encourage new talent 
in the arts by granting yearly scholar- 
ships to deserving students. 


F seis os a long felt need in the 


Two exhibition galleries will be main- 
tained—one for current exhibitions and 
one for a permanent collection of 
representative works by native paint- 
ers who have contributed some dis- 
tinctive service to Western art over a 
period of time, and whose efforts de- 
serve special recognition. 

All works exhibited will be by in- 
vitation only and no prize competitions 
will be held. Artists invited will be- 


come “exhibiting members” of the 
Foundation and works selected are not 
subject to a jury. No expense is at- 
tached to exhibitors. 


Laymen may become associate mem- 
bers and thus avail themselves of the 
privileges of the Foundation, including 
exhibitions, lectures, chamber concerts 
and other educational and social fea- 
tures. 


Architects’ plans are now completed 
for the first unit of a permanent gal- 
lery which will adhere to the simple 
rugged style of the early Mexican- 
California ranch house, and by thus 
showing paintings and sculpture in 
their proper native environment with 
the furniture, textiles, pottery, books 
and other decorative arts of the period, 
—against the proper native archi- 
tectural background, each piece will 
take on a character which enables one 
to enjoy it in terms of the life and 
emotions of the people, for and by 
whom it was created. 

Everett C. Maxwell, California 
writer and critic and a former museum 
curator, has been chosen as director, 
due to his long service to the cause of 
western art and his knowledge of con- 
ditions. 

Dana Bartlett, art lecturer and in- 
structor, and former president of vari- 
ous art clubs and associations, is 
curator, and various committee heads 
include such well known names as 
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Arthur Millier, Leta Horlocker, Mer- 
rell Gage, Julia Bracken Wendt, Paul 
Landacre and Edward Weston. 


Credit for the formation of the 
Foundation is due to the generous sup- 
port 6f Mr. Max Wieczorek, noted por- 
trait painter, and prominent in civic, 
social and cultural circles in the South- 
west. 

The board of sponsors includes a 
group of citizens noted for their edu- 
cational and philanthropic interests, 
notable among whom are, Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning, Capt. C. R. Besser, Mrs. 
Max Wieczorek, Mr. Andrew M. Chaf- 
fey, Mrs. H. R. Everett and Mr. Regi- 
nald D. Johnson. The Foundation is 
further endorsed by leading institutions 
and associations throughout the coun- 
try and is deserving of wide patronage. 


Exhibiting members to date include 
such well-known artists as Marian 
Kavanagh Wachtel, Maynard Dixon, 
Paul Lauritz, Max Wieczorek, Ben- 
jamin C. Brown, Carl Oscar Borg, 
Aaron Kilpatrick, William Reitschel, 
Jean Mannheim, DeWitt Parshall, 
Douglass Parshall, Jack Gage Stark, 
Orrin White and Millard Sheets. 


Loans from friends and patrons in- 
clude works by Elmer Wachtel, Wil- 
liam Wendt, William Keith, Rex 
Slinkard, Franz Bischoff, Guy Rose, 
Granville Redmond, Thomas Hunt, E. 
Martin Hennings, Nicola Fechin and 
Edgar Keller. 


Perishable Genius 
By NELL GRIFFITH WILSON LORI PETRI 
ae HE only laughed at warning of a storm, same sounds mouthed in trade and lies, 
T For did the sea not murmur soft and mild? The same thumbed themes of love and skies: 


And so she built her dream-house on the sand 


But why do buttercups and birds 


With gay abandon like a happy child. Spring from this shallow soil of words, 


But restless waters surged, until one day And moons outside of*space and time 


She wept to see it rudely swept away. Lie mirrored in this strip of rhyme? 
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For Chiquita and Jose 


gliding, swaying, whirling over 

the flagstones polished smooth 
with age. Dancing not the awkward 
foxtrot of the Americanos, but the 
lithe tango of our forebears—his, and 
hers, and mine; the tango that breathes 
of the sensuous languor that is 
Mexico. 

He was Senor Jose de Alvarez; 
Senor Jose, whose father, Don Pedro, 
once owned vast lands adjoining on 
the east the pueblo of Los Angeles; 
and he was my friend. And she—we 
called her Chiquita. How strange to 
think of her as Senorita Francesca Mo- 
rez—she of the deep black eyes and 
flower-like face! Yet that she had been 
named by her father, and by that name 
she was known to the Americanos. 

They were dancing, he and she— 
gliding, swaying, whirling over flag- 
stones polished smooth with dancing, 
as, indeed, was right. For she was his 
bethrothed. Yet his eyes sought not 
the raven sheen of her hair, to drink 
of its loveliness. They were not happy 
eyes, nor were hers. At this I won- 
dered. 

They flashed past me, Chiquita and 
Jose; flashed past where I was stand- 
ing in the doorway to the patio, and 
she smiled. It was the _ full-given, 
matchless smile of Mexico, yet it did 
not fill my heart with joy, for I sensed 
in it a touch of pity—pity for what I 
have not, and perhaps for what I am. 
Either that it was, or pleading which 
was written in her eyes. 

I am poor. Alonzo Gonzales is my 
name, and I am a teller of tales—tales 
of love, and of passion, and of despair; 
tales of valor and of hate; yet tales, 
all, of mine own people, of my be- 
loved Mexico—my proud Mexico, 
which the Americanos do not under- 
stand. Shiftless, they call us, and 
worse, because our ways are not their 
ways. And we, with the hot red blood 
of Castile coursing through our veins; 
So I am poor, and in Chiquita’s smile 
I sensed the stab of pity—the stab o 
pity, or of pain. . 

But not until she was lost in the 
milling couples did I turn away, for the 
supple grace of her lithe young body 
drew my gaze, even as the bee is 
drawn to the honeyed flower. Only 
when I could no longer see her did I 


T is were dancing, he and she— 


By THOMAS WELLES 


turn my back and search out a 
shadowed recess of the patio, that I 
might the better think. Only then did 
I strike fire to a black cigatetto and 
inhale deeply of its licoriced fragrance. 

Jose y Chiquita. In their hearts 
welled the proud, pure blood of their 
Spanish forebears, unsoiled by foreign 
mixture. And they had loved—loved 
deeply, in the nature of my people, and 
soon they were to wed. Now I pon- 
dered, wondering at what I had seen 
—at the cold disinterest in the eyes of 
Jose; at the confusion and pain in 
Chiquita’s. 

Then suddenly I remembered, and 
the thought forced the blood from my 
cheeks, and left me weak. For Jose 
was my friend. No, it could not be! 
And yet, perhaps, it was. For had I 
not watched his eyes? Had I not 
seen the quick flame of passion spring 
there, and linger, too, before he knew 
I watched? 

It had been not far away—at a shop 
near the old Mission San Gabriel, 
where he and [ had gone but yesterday 
to make some slight purchase. There 
he had seen her—this other maiden— 
and I had wondered at the fire that 
flashed in his eyes—had seen her of the 
flaxen hair and lily-white skin, who 
had come recently from the pueblo of 
Los Angeles. It was she who filled 
our order. 

Jose that afternoon had been morose, 
nor had he smiled at the flippancies 
with which I tried to cheer him. That, 
indeed, must be the reason for his 
coolness tonight. She of the china- 
blue eyes and bewitching smile had 
done somcthing to his heart which had 
chilled it to the grace, and warmth, 
and loveliness that was Chiquita’s. 

And so I pondered, breathing deeply 
of the heady perfume of orange blos- 
soms, and plumbago, and jasmine—the 
mingled perfumes that Chiquita knew 
and loved—the perfumes that drifted 
in tonight on the still air only to tor- 
ment her, for she knew not what was 
wrong. 

But the music now had stopped, and 
the silk-clad senoritas, with their 
escorts, sought the coolness of the 
patio. I searched with my eyes for 
Jose until I found him—found him and 
Chiquita; and I bade them accompany 
me to the seclusion of a garden bench, 


where the secrets of our conversation 
would be safe with the night birds and 
the drowsy golden poppies at our feet. 


T last, when we three were seated, 

Jose turned brooding eyes on me 
and asked, “What is it that you wish, 
amigo mio?” 

For a minute I thought in silence, 
nor dared to trust my voice lest I give 
some hint I knew that which was so. 

“What is it, my friend, you wish 
with me?” 

Abruptly I began: “Though I dare 
not guess the reason, I have read in 
your eyes tonight, Jose, that you are 
melancholy. I thought perhaps to di- 
vert your mind by telling you the 
story of my mother’s mother; bv tell- 
ing it to you and Chiquita.” 

“Your mother’s mother?” he re- 
peated. 

“Si, amigo mio. Though not a very 
happy tale it is. Would you care to 
hear?” 

“If it pleases you, my friend.” 

“I will tell it, Jose, for then you 
will see that whatever canker may be 
festering in your heart, mine is a sad- 
der plight than yours. For mine is not 
the pure blood of Mexico; or, perhaps, 
I should say the untarnished blood of 
Spain, whence came your ancestors 
and mine, save one. 

“But it is not of myself I would tell. 
It is of my mother’s mother, for she 
it was who married an Americano—a 
searcher for gold in the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada. I shall repeat the tale 
to you as my mother told me it.” 

I looked long into the deep, black 
pools of jet that were Chiquita’s eyes, 
that I might read her thoughts. At 
last convinced she had not guessed my 
motive, I went on: 

It was in the early spring time of 
"51 (I told them) that my mother’s 
mother met him—in the spring, when 
the air was heavyladen with the sweet 
scent of chaperal, and mocking-birds 
trilled their wooing melody from dark- 
ness to the dawn. 


T was early in the morning, when 

the first golden streaks of sunlight 
crept across the mountains to lend a 
deeper, richer gold to the poppies that 
blanketed thickly the Valley of San 
Gabriel, and she had gone alone to the 
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stream for water with which to cook 
frijoles and valley mais, mais which 
her mother had stored through the 
winter just ended. There at the stream 
she met him, where he was panning 
gold; gently rocking the tray to dis- 
lodge the gravel and settle the heavier 
yellow dust, which is the Americanos’ 
god . 

But his eyes were not all for gold, 
and when my‘ mother’s mother, who 
then was but a girl of twenty sum- 
mers, dipped her earthen jug into the 
cold, sparkling water, he looked up, 
and suddenly a strange, burning light 
was kindled in his eyes. For she was 
lovely to behold—her skin as soft as 
the humming-bird’s down, her eyes as 
deep as the sea on a starless night, 
and her bosom full-rounded. 

He spoke to her in English, and 
when he saw she failed to comprehend, 
addressed her in broken Spanish, sup- 
plying with gestures of the hands the 
words he did not know, and offered to 
carry the jug, now weighted with 
mountain water, wherever she wished. 

Perhaps it was the boyish frankness 
in his face; perhaps because the emo- 
tion that quivered in his breast had 
struck some harmonizing chord in 
hers; whatever may have been the 
reason, she smiled her thanks, and 
surrendered him the jug. 

From the stream to the rancho was 
not far by the shortest route, and my 
mother’s mother knew well the path, 
yet in that seemingly helpless manner 
that is one of the charming subtleties 
of her sex, she contrived to lose the 
way. And so it was that long before 
they reached the vine covered patios 
of the hacienda she had learned that 
he was Arthur Dresden, a civil engi- 
neer from the far city of Buffalo, and 
he had learned that she was called 
Juanita. 

At last they turned down the flower- 
_banked path that stretched lazily to- 
ward the house—the white graveled 
path that wound through uncut man- 
zanita and fragrant juniper; and when 
they reached at length the patio, the 
young Americano, Dresdon, set down 
the water jug and gazed with new- 
born longing into the fathomless pools 
of virgin jet that were Juanita’s eyes 
—Juanita’s who was my mother’s 
mother. Gently he took her hand in 
his, and bowed his head, and raised 
her fingers, one by one, to press 
against his lips, and said, “Tonight I 
come, Juanita. When the sun has 
finished his toil, and sunk wearily to 
his bed beyond the hills; when the 
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mocking-bird again sings sweetly to his 
mate, and all the little desert creatures 
sleep, I come; and you shall see me. 
Yes?” 


This he said to her in Spanish— 
Spanish that welled, suddenly fluent, 
from within his heart, because he felt 
real need for the long-forgotten 
phrases. 


But the girl Juanita shook her head. 
“No, amigo, not tonight. For when the 
sun grows red, and the poppies fold 
their petals in slumber, and the deep 
purple of night, creeping up the Sierra 
Madre, nears the summit, Carlos 
comes; Carlos, whose father and mine 
have even now arranged our marriage. 
And he it is I love, and he loves me.” 


These words she said, but spoke 
them only with her mouth; and the 
Americano, Dresdon, did not miss the 
fire that sprang into her eyes, an- 
swering the smouldering passion in his 
own. “Tonight I come,” he repeated, 
“but I will remain at the gate, in the 
shadow of a manzanita. If you have 
not yet met me there when the night 
owl hoots, I shall go, carrying with 
me only thoughts of what might have 
been. 


“And now, Juanita mia, adios.” He 
pressed her had to his lips and was 
gone, 


Turbulent were the thoughts of 
Juanita that day, and mad the cross- 
currents of emotion that throbbed in 
her heart. For she; untutored in the 
caprices of mind, knew not for what 
it was, the false love that engulfed her 
being. 

And so, when the last dimming rays 
of the sun bathed the valley in gold, 
and the soft blanket of night crept 
westward, lulling to sleep the sensitive 
poppy and the wee desert creatures; 
when the mocking-bird trilled sweetly 
in the chaperal, and the coyote howled 
his plaintive greeting to the rising 
moon—then it was that the girl Juanita 
stole silently from the hacienda to 
keep her tryst with the Americano, 
Dresdon. 


I know not how they eluded Carlos, 
her afhanced—young Don Carlos de 
Feliz; nor where they procured their 
mounts; but the following morning 
they were wed—married by the padre 
here, at the old Mission San Gabriel. 

And thence they went to live in the 
hills to the north of the pueblo of San 
Bernardino—to the hills whose rushing 
streams were rich with gold. 


But the ways of the Americano are 
not our ways, and they lived not hap- 
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pily. The tortillas and encheladas and 
frijoles that the girl Juanita cooked for 
him he refused, saying they were not 
fit for pigs; and the sweet folk songs 
of Mexico that she sang to him when 
the soft gossamer of twilight veiled 
the earth were but cancers to his soul. 

And thus as time went on the girl 
Juanita waxed thin, and the vibrant 
flush of youth fled from her cheeks, 
leaving her, even in the fullest bloom 
of youth, haggard and wan. And so 
the Americano, Dresdon, seeing in his 
bride no longer the beauty that had 
gladdened his heart, stole away in the 
dead of night, and left her to make her 
way alone to the rancho of her father 
—Juanita, parched of skin and lanky 
of frame, and not yet twenty-two. But 
of that union, conceived in the hot pas- 
sion of youth and wrought in hell, my 
mother was born—born at the rancho 
of her mother’s father, and in giving 
her birth the girl Juanita died. 
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“That, my friend, is the story of my 
mother’s mother. And I, you see, have 
not the untarnished blood of Spain. 
So you have much to make your hearts 
glad—you, Jose, and Chiquita.” 

While I told this tale I looked not 
at my friend, nor trusted my glance 
to stray on his betrothed, but kept 
my eyes transfixed on the palms that 
enclosed the garden, through whose 
gently waving fronds now filtered the 
silver light of a rising moon. Now 
only did I look, and what I saw made 
me glad, for it was as I had hoped. 

Gone was the coldness from the eyes 
of Jose, and into Chiquita’s had sprung 
that mellow flame of love unmatched 
by any save eyes as deep a black as 
hers. 

I left them thus—Chiquita with her 
head pillowed against the shoulder of 
Jose, and Jose with his arm wrapped 
protectingly about her—and stole away 
to rejoin the dancers. 

And drawing from my pocket a black 
cigaretto I struck fire to its tip, in- 
haled deeply of its licoriced fragrance, 
and my soul was at peace. For well I 
knew that the story of my mother’s 
mother as I had told it would banish 
forever from the mind of Jose all 
thoughts of her of the flaxen hair and 
china-blue eyes, whose ways could 
never be his ways—never in worlds 
without end. And the clinching of the 
argument that I had thus put in words 
I left to the sweet scent of jasmine, 
and plumbago, and orange blossoms 
that filled the air; to the trill of the 
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California Fur Trade of 1800 


some of the captains realized. 
Sturgis in one day bought 560 
pelts for goods worth $1.50 in 
Boston. Jonathan Winship, 
master of the O’Cain, bought furs 
for two cents apiece from the In- 
dians, while another of his fellow 
captains secured a cargo worth 
$8,000 for a rusty iron chisel. 
Even five million dollars does 
seem a tremendous sum to us to- 
day, but one must remember that 
in 1800 the value of the dollar was 
much greater. It is also signifi- 
cant to note that at no time were 
there more than 20 ships a year 
plying along the coast, while the 


The red-faced man nodded, 
“Better,” he said. “You’ve some 
color—there is a new light in your 
eyes.” 

They were opposite a_ barber 
shop. The red-faced man handed 


Dan a dollar. “Get a shave and - 


your supper,” he instructed. “I'll 
meet you again tomorrow—the 
same place.” 


T was two weeks later and Dan 

and his red-faced partner were 
descending the trail from Bear 
Mountain. Dan was bronzed as 
an Indian, his step was light and 
his eye clear. There was no place 
for intoxicants, in any form, in 
this virile new life. He stooped 
and with one hand seized a gigan- 
tic rock and balanced it easily at 
arm’s length. 

His companion eyed him ap- 
provingly. His lps were com- 


(Continued from page 34) 


average crew numbered about 15 
per ship. Great sums were also 
realized from the cargoes carried 
to and from the New England 
coast. Many a skipper took a 
leaky craft with a nondescript 
crew and sailed them half way 
around the earth to make his 
fortune and theirs on the proceeds 
of a two or three-year voyage. 
The sea-otter has vanished, just 
as the Buffalo has gone from the 
plains. It is rare that we find the 
fur seal below the coast of Alaska 
today. Ruthless hunting robbed 
us of what might have been an in- 


Treasure 


(Continued from Page 56) 


pressed in an inscrutable smile. 
“Tell me,” he said at length, “have 
you ever regretted our bargain?” 


Dan shook his head. “No—al- 
though you were an awful liar 


about that treasure.” 


The red-faced man chuckled, a 
most unusual procedure. 
he said, “I was not—and you 
found it, even as I did two years 
before. The treasure that I had 
reference to is health and it will 
always be the most valued of all 
treasures.” 

Dan was thoughtful. True, he 
would not sell his new found 
health and vigor for all the wealth 
in the world. Funny—once he had 
longed to punch a certain sun- 
bronzed adonis and couldn’t, now 
that he could, he no longer had 
the desire. 


“No,” 


dustry. It gave us the land of 
California, for the Spaniards’ 
dominion was doomed from the 
start. His blood was thin from 
the tropics and warmth, but above 
all he was pitted against the 
shrewdest and most enterprising 
of American men. To these in- 
trepid mariners must go the credit 
of first establishing commercial 
relations with the Far East. To- 
day the great steamers that ply 
to and from our respective ports 
owe a tribute to those men and 
those boats that first discovered 
California was a land of plenty. 


“But, why,” asked Dan suddenly 
ly, “why did you do all of this 
for me?” 

“Because of a sixty-yard run 
you once made against Michigan,” 
said the red-faced man abruptly. 

“You mean—that you knew 
who I was all the time?” 

“Yes. The day you made that 
run you did something to me— 
you made me ashamed. I was a 
stoop shouldered, narrow chested 
old crab. Of course I couldn’t 
play football, but I could hike. It 
has been worth more than any 
fortune to me.” 

Dan held out his hand: “I-I—” 
he broke off abruptly. 

She was coming down the walk 
in a familiar blue dress. 

“Oh, yes,” said the red-faced 
man, “my daughter.” 
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first visit to Sonoma County, Cali- 

fornia, in the month of June, I'd 
suggest the first Sunday in June as 
about the proper time. Make the J. 
J. Millerick ranch at Shellville your 
objective, and, as Chic Sales says: “I'll 
tell you why.” 

Shellville, located about four miles 
south of Sonoma, optimistically named 
St. Louis by the Missourians who set- 
tled there for a brief time, and re- 
named San Luis by the Spaniards, was 
once the embarcadero, or shipping and 
landing point for Sonoma Valley. Now 
it hardly seems possible that ships once 
plied regularly between San Francisco 
and this embarcadero, but this they 
did up to as recently as 1896, when 
the river had gradually filled in to a 
point where it was no longer practi- 
cal to use for shipping. 

But Shellville no longer stands for 
a river landing. To all true Western- 
ers it means the location of one of 


l’ you were about to make your 


the finest rodeo grounds in California. 


And when you make your visit to So- 
noma County your genial host, Jack 
Millerick, will see to it that you for- 
get pavements, theatres, and bridge, 
and quite lose yourself and your work- 
a-day worries in a great smashing pa- 
geant of flying feet, whirling riatas, 
and cheering cowboys. 


Although the top rail of the fence 
has given way to a more comfortable 
seat in a shaded and well built grand- 
stand, it is altogether fitting and pro- 
per that we should still be able to 
watch the cowboys breaking horses, 
roping calves, and showing their pa- 
tiently perfected skill in competitive 
exhibitions of horsemanship on the fa- 
‘mous old Huichica rancho, now known 
all over the West as the J. J. Miller- 


Rodeo 


By JOY O’HARA 


ick Ranch. This ranch has been the 
setting for such activities as far back 
as county records go; back to the days 
when the cowboys travelled 40 miles 
or more to bring in their thousands of 
head of cattle for the yearly round-up, 
which has evoluted into this most ex- 
citing of all Western holidays, the 
yearly Rodeo. 


Once a year, usually the first Sun- 
day in June, time is pushed back and 
the old West comes to life on the Hui- 
chica grant. Again we see those great 
fields blossoming forth with cowboys 
of every age and size, whose boots, 
spurs, colorful kerchiefs, Stetson hats, 
shining and spirited horses make a 
picture not soon forgotten. Under it 
all is the throbbing obligato of haunt- 
ing cowboy ballads sung to the ac- 
companiment of harmonicas, accor- 
dians, or guitars. This yearly rodeo, 
or round-up, has always been a Day 
of Days in grass countries, and you 
will join with us in hoping that Cali- 
fornia will never become so effete as 
to allow this red-blooded, characteris- 
tically Western sport to die out and 
become a memory. 


In no other sport do you see finer 
sportsmanship displayed than at a ro- 
deo. We never come home from one 
without memories of some exquisite 
act of mercy or friendliness executed 
in a flash—for here there is no place 
for slow thinking—they must act like 
lightning if they act at all. 


This is the age of sensation-seeking ; 
everyone is trying to find something 
arresting and different, and in a rodeo 
you have found that something. You 
will discover or develop this new en- 
thusiasm at Sonoma, and will find 
yourself planning on going on to 
Ukiah, Sonora, Salinas, Livermore, 


Cheyenne, and Pendleton. You will 
become so keenly interested in these 
vivid personalities of the cowboy 
world, that, like characters in a story, 
you will want to follow them—charac- 
ters, or I should say, cowboys, every 
one of whom might have stepped di- 
rectly from the pages of a Bret Harte 
story. 

Abe Lefton, than whom there is no 
greater radio announcer, opens our 
California Fairs and Rodeos with a few 
words of official explanation and with 
his generous consent, I am going to 
quote him. I can think of no more 
forceful way to put a rodeo before 
you than to close with Abe Lefton’s 
introductory address to rodeo audi- 
ences: 


HE performance of skill and daring 

that you are about to witness is 
in no sense a wild west show or paid 
performance, but a gripping, thrilling 
competition to determine the cham- 
pions in the various feats of frontier 
sports. 

Cowboys and cowgirls gathered from 
all parts of the universe are brought 
here to this rodeo to defend their hon- 
ors and to show their right to the 
wearing of the ten-gallon hat, the high 
heeled boots, and the jingling spurs. 


Not one cowboy or cowgirl connect- 
ed with this show is paid a salary. 


‘They are here to compete for the 


thousands of dollars in cash prizes and 
to ride in accordance with the rules 
and regulations put up by the man- 
agement of this show. 

Here is hoping that you will enjoy 
the frontier events for this afternoon 
and this year, and that you will return 
next year to a bigger and better rodeo. 
I thank you. 


tubes. 


or write for price list. 


The New International 11-Tube All-Wave Radio only.. 


The New International all-Wave 11-tube Super Heterodyne DeLuxe contains all 
the new 1933 features with a tuning range of 15 to 550 meters, super phonic 
tubes; Just switch the knob for short wave or regular broadcast. 
trol holds steady volume on all stations. 


McGUIRE DISTRIBUTING CO., 
RADIO FROM FACTORY TO CUSTOMERS, DOEVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Band Automatic Volume Con- 
Two full dynamic speakers matches the super phonic 
Full vision dial control, two speed siow and high speeds complete, with beautifully de- 
signed walnut console cabinet, for only $55.95, freight paid. Five-tube Monarch Radio, beautifully 
finished walnut cabinet, handsome two-tone blend, only $17.95. The cabinet contains Hammond 


first quality clock movement—a great bargain in a short wave set. Order from advertisement 


755.95 
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Chiquita and Jose 


(Continued from Page 60) 


mocking-bird, and to the enchantment 
that was Chiquita’s own. 

Poor Don Carlos de Feliz—the father 
of my mother! How he would writhe 
could he have heard the fantasy I wove 
this night! 

For I am a teller of tales—tales of 


love, and passion, and despair; tales of 
valor and of hate; yet tales, all, of 
mine own people, whom I love and 
understand. And if I made Dresdon 
out a hateful thing it matters not, for 
never did he live, and the story I told 
was for none but the ears of Chiquita 
and Jose. 


Queer Money 


By VIVIAN STRATTON 


EVE was a miser; a _ penny- 
who had strode, rough- 

shod, over less fortunate folks un- 
til, today, he was well pleased with 
himself indeed. Ten years before he 
had been a poor immigrant. Then in 
quick succession, section hand, peanut 
vendor, fruit store owner and now, at 
last, proprietor of one of the nicest 
little restaurants on a cross street 
near Broadway. 

There was a saying among those who 
knew him well, that he would steal the 
coppers from a dead man’s eyes or 
cheat a blind man. His employees all 
hated him. No waitress ever got a 
full week’s pay for there were fines 
for everything and nothing. A broken 
dish was charged to them at five times 
its cost and so on and so forth. 

Tonight he was peeved. Lil (the 
vivid blonde cashier) had taken a 
dollar in trade, which to his greedy 
eyes appeared to be a counterfeit. He 
had balled her out unmercifully and 
nw sat silent and sullen in his office. 
He MUST get rid of that dollar at 
once with no loss to himself. But 
how? That was the question. 

Ah! A happy thought struck him. 
The blind newsboy on the corner! He 
had only blind for about six 
months and, as yet, wasn’t quite up 
to snuff on bad money. That Joe had 
a poor, half invalid mother to support 
and was saving for an operation upon 
his eyes, was no concern of Steve's. 

Straightway he hied himself to Joe’s 
stand where, blue with the cold, the 


poor boy was awaiting the after 
theatre rush, which was about due. 
He’d never know where he got the bum 
coin, Steve figured, and bought a two- 
cent paper (his cheapest) with no 
compunction. Beaming with relief, he 
hurried back to the restaurant, pat- 
ting himself on the back over a slick 
deal. 


ATER that night, when Joe got 

home and he and his mother were 
eating their regular midnight lunch he 
said: 


“Mother, I just discovered that I got 
a queer dollar from someone tonight. 
Take a look at it, will you, and see if 
it is genuine?” 


His mother, examining the coin 
closely, said: 


“It does look odd, son. Something 
queer about it although it is rather 
oid to be a counterfeit. Better take it 
to the bank in the morning.” 


_ promptly at ten, the next morn- 

ing, Joe was at the bank where they 
kept their tiny saving account; an ac- 
count which, some day, they hoped, 
would be sufficient to pay for the 
operation which would restore his 
sight. The teller took one look at the 
dollar, reached for a little book and 
hurriedly scanning the pages said: 

“Yes, it’s good, Joe, but it’s only 
worth”—he smiled broadly—“one hun- 
dred dollars.” 
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WRITERS 


do your stories land 
the editors’ checks? 


If not—there’s a reason. Don't 
blame the depression for every- 
thing. Learn to improve your 
own work. 


LET PLOT ROBO JR. 
HELP YOU 


Whether you are an established writer 
or a tyro, PLOT ROBO JR. will help 
you to write better, more saleable 
stories. 


PLOT ROBO JR. supplies you with a 
million plots if you need them—it 
gives you fresh ideas which every 
writer needs—it never stifles your own 
imagination, but on the contrary, sti- 
mulates it. It is an inspiration and 
a guide. 


PLOT ROBO JR. IS THE JUNIOR 
EDITION OF THE FAMOUS PLOT 
ROBO-GENIE invented by Wrycliffe 
A. Hill. It has received tens of thou- 
sands of columns of newspaper pub- 
licity all over the world and is being 
used by successful and established 
writers. 

Order your PLOT ROBO at once and 
turn rejection slips into checks. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 
422 H. W. Hellman Bidg., 
354 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed, find $ 
for which please ship me immediately 
ROBO JR. indicated by the squares 
checked below. (There are six Robo 
Juniors, one for each type of story 
listed.) They are: 


The Scenario Plot $2.00 
(Melodramatic Romance) 


Romance Without Melodrama........$2.00 


Action — Adventure $2.00 
Detective — Mystery $2.00 
Comedy $2.00 
Short-Short Story $2.00 


SPECIAL—ALL SIX FOR....$10.00 


Name ..... 


Address 


City State............ 
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(With Acidophilus Culture) 


MALTOPEP IS AN ALKA- 
LINE FORMING FOOD. It 
neutralizes acidity (Acidosis). 
Acidosis often causes Cancer, 
Diabetes, Rheumatism and 
Stomach Ulcers. 


MALTOPEP AIDS DIGES- 
TION, RELIEVES GAS 
PAINS, bloating and heart 
throbbing. 


MALTOPEP CORRECTS CON- 
STIPATION. It contains a 
culture of viable (live) Acido- 
philus which neutralizes toxic 
conditions, stimulates bowel 
action and provides a friendly 
intestinal flora in which putri- 
fication and disease germs can- 
not thrive. 


MALTOPEP IS FREE FROM 
DRUGS, possessing decided 
therapeutic qualities. It is es- 
sentially a MALT AND ACI- 
DOPHILUS HEALTH FOOD 
BEVERAGE, delicious in taste 
and flavor, can be taken freely, 
and used to supercede tea, cof- 
fee or chocolate if desired. Ex- 
cellent in cases of malnutrition, 
nervousness, debility, indiges- 
tion and stomach disorders of 
all kinds. 


MALTOPEP PRICES 


Parcel Post or 
Iexpressage Prepaid 


Ine Pint $ 1.25 

One Quart .......... 2.25 

One-half Gallon (one month’s 
supply for one person).......... 4.00 


Family Case of four one-half 
gallons (four months’ supply 
for one person) 12.00 


L. G. MOWER, 


Distributor 


422 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG., 
354 SO. SPRING STREET, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Tamalpais Mountain Play 


UNDAY, May 21, has been set as 

the date for the 20th Annual 
Mountain Play, in the natural Amphi- 
theatre on Tamalpais, California. 

The play this year is to be “The 
Daughter of Jorio,” a translation from 
the Italian (La Figlia di Jorio) by 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. This is the first 
time that the Mountain Play Associa- 
tion has attempted an Italian produc- 
tion. However, other translations from 


the classics of Europe have included: : 


Henrik Ibsen’s fantastic “Peer Gynt,” 
and Gerhard Hauptmann’s story of the 
Hartz Mountains, “The. Sunken Bell.” 

The scene of “The Daughter of Jo- 
rio,” a pastoral tragedy, is laid in the 


land of the Abruzzi and the action 
takes place sometime presumably 
about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The story is based on no parti- 
cular legend, but is deliberately built 
on a foundation of the inherent beliefs 
and the traditional customs of the 
Abruzzi. 

The announcement of the date of the 
annual production on Mount Tamalpais 
is eagerly awaited by residents of the 
Bay district, who set aside that day 
as the occasion for a holiday in Cali- 
fornia’s glorious out-of-doors. 

Everett Glass will again direct and 
many former stars of previous Moun- 
tain Productions will be cast in im- 
portant roles. 


“Lardy The Great’ 


478 ARDY,’’ otherwise. Robert 

Thompson, is described by Reed 
Fulton thus: “One hundred and nine- 
ty pounds of self-indulged avoirdu- 
pois distributed over a height of five 
feet six inches; clad in light tan plus- 
fours, a heather sweater which had 
given up any natural inclination to 
conceal an ample body, a cap riding a 
thatch of red hair above a very boy- 
ish and friendly face, with smiling 
features and blue eyes.” 

The story begins with the advent of 
the hero into the North High in Sep- 
tember and is crowded with adven- 
tures which he underwent from being 
plain “Lardy” to “the gaining of the 
well-earned title of ‘Lardy, the Great’.” 
This last event occurred on Septem- 
ber 20th. His entrance was compli- 
cated by striving to gaze at two girls 
—attractive girls indeed—as he was 
starting the ascent of the broad mar- 
ble stairs leading to the lobby, which 
resulted in him slipping, lunging for- 
ward and flopping full length upon the 
floor of the vestibule—still holding his 
melting ice cream sandwich. 

The humiliation which followed his 
entrance was but a beginning in a his- 
tory of misery which is so read- 
able that there does not appear 
to be any place for a reader to 
stop once boy or man, gir or 
woman has begun to read to 
follow it. The author, who has 
previously written the Junior 
books, “Powder Dock Mys- 


tery,’ “Tide’s Secret,” “Moccasin 
Trail,” and “Davy Jones’ Locker,” 
which latter two have been reviewed 
in these pages, is well equipped to 
understand boys in his experience as 
night school principal of Broadway 
High School in Seattle, Wash. Need- 
less to say, his boys like him, his 
scholarship is acknowledged, and it 
may be a shock to some to realize the 
humanity of the man in his story of 
the ungrammatical “Lardy.” 


The atmosphere of the gymnasium 
as well as the water front is back of 
the plot which involves a purported 
opium parcel, which is stolen and re- 
stolen before the story is ended and 
the mystery solved. Parents, the foot- 
ball coach, are mollified, and the fresh- 
man class led to victory in the wrestl- 
ing- event which closes the book of 
298 pages. 

—LOTUS J. COSTIGAN. 


“LARDY, THE GREAT,” by Reed 
Fulton. Junior Book, Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co., Inc. 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
H , Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. irati 

and ideal environment. talented students 
accepted. Send for ci 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


a A one-year professional training in the technique 
and practice of writing, under personal leadership 
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We INVITE YOU to 
visit this unique shoppe located in the El 
Encanto Building. 


Featuring Kali-sten-iks and Edward’s 
Shoes. The shoes recommended by the lead- 
ing child specialists. 


Specializing in Orthopedic and Corrective 
fittings. Miss Crum, formerly with Bullock’s 
and the Innes Shoe Co., will give advice and 
supervise all corrections. 


Let us give you a free demonstration by 
taking a Pedo-graph picture of your child’s 


Westwood 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOT SHOP 


1103 GLENDON AVENUE, WESTWOOD 


HOTEL 


OL 


LOS ANGE 


LES. 


California’s Most 


Picturesque Cafe 


The Chateau 


1201 Shatto Street 
LOS ANGELES 


® 


The Haunt of Artists, — 
Epicures and Screen Stars 
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feet. 
ee ct Twin Beds $4.00 
Our own Drive-in Garage. 
ws, radio. Coffee shop and 
dining room. Breakhest 35<, 
HOTEL | 
The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of | 
Middle West, Louisville, Ky, Pittsburgh, Pa. and 1 
the Hamilton chain of Hotels in California : 
WITH WITHOUT | 
$29.50 “sem | 

GARAGE SERVICE 

to and from our entrance without charfe 
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